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Vice President Spiro T. Ag- 
new Thursday fielded questions 
posed by members of the staffs 
of The Times-Picayune and New 
Orleans States-Item for approxi- 
mately 80 minutes in an exclu- 
sive interview for the newspa- 
pers. 

Ashton Phelps, president and 
publisher of The Times-Pica- 
yune Publishing Corp., presided 
over the press conference. 

Representing The Times- 
Picayune were George W. 
Healy Jr., editor; Arthur F. 
Felt Jr., associate editor, 
news; Fritz Harsdorff, city 
editor; Vincent Randazzo, as- 
sistant city editor; Malcolm 
Forsyth, of the editorial de- 
partment; and Paul Atkinson, 
James H. Gillis and Frank 
Schneider, reporters. 

Heading the States-Item group 
were Editor Waiter G. Cowan 
and Charles A. Ferguson, asso- 
ciate editor. Others included 
City Editor John Wilds; David 
Snyder and Les Brumfield, edi- 
torial writers; Ralph Vinson, 
cartoonist; and Gene Bourg and 
Charles Zewe, reporters. 

Following is the complete text 
of the question and answer ses- 
sion. 

MR. PHELPS: Gentlemen, we 
are very honored to have the 
vice president here with us. He 
has generously agreed to an- 
swer your questions. Before 
that, I think he will have a few 
remarks that he will want to 
make to us. 

Policy of Visiting 
Papers Explained 

VICE-PRESIDENT AGNEW:* 
Thank you, Mr. Phelps. I am 
very pleased to be here in New 
Orleans and meet with your edi- 
torial boards and your staffs. 
What I decided to do about a 
year ago was to attempt, wher- 
ever possible, to go into a city 
where there was a newspaper 
that had a very good circulation 
and was an opinion-molder in 
the community and try to hold 
rather very comprehensive in- 
terviews on a question and an 
swer basis. 

I started this with the Miami, 
Herald. I have done it with the] 
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Los Angeles Times and with one 
or two others. 

This is the first I have done 
in this area, and probably will 
oe the only one because I 
don’t envisage that I will have 
a great amount of time to go 
into a lot of cities. I will have 
to just pick one or two organs 
to a particular geographic 
area. 

} ^ink y°urs is very typical 
of your area and does a very 
good job of disseminating the 
news. So I am very pleased to 
have this chance to 'be with you 
l am perfectly willing for this 
to be on the record. It will be, 
of course, exclusive and before 
I take too much time, I know 
you have a lot of questions. So I 
just say, fire away. 

MR. HEALY : Do you see any 
hope of the coastal states re- 
ceiving a reasonable share of 
the oil and gas production to 
compensate for special services 
they render to the crewmen and 
members of their families who 



work on these rigs? 

VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW. 
Yes, I see some hope of it. I 
know this is a very touchy sub- 
ject. I know the Gulf Coast feels 
its case is unique and they re- 
sent comparison with California 
where there are great dispari- 
ties to the value of the land — 
the shoreline as opposed to the 
offshore assets. The Administra- 
tion is cognizant of these fears. 

I am not going to say that I 
think everything has worked 
out, because I know there are 
great difficulties that have to 
be solved yet. But I know the ] 
Interior Department is well 
aware of the conflicts and will 
continue to work with the au- 
thorities in these states to try 
to reach some reasonable sol- 
ution. 

MR. COWAN: Does the Ad- 
ministration have any particu 
lar inside information at this 
time that Russia will nudge the 
North Vietnamese to accept 
President Nixon's proposals of 
Wednesday night? 

VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW: 
Well, I can’t discuss a matter 



so sensitive as any behind-the- 
scenes diplomacy. I have made 
it a rule during the process of 
interviews to stay studiously 
away from such sensitive diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

I want to make one thing 
clear. The fact that I have 
avoided this question should not 
be taken as evidence that that 
situation does exist. I have to 
be consistent and simply evade 
that question; not because I 
want to be evasive. But simply 
because public discussion of 
these things sometimes impairs 
progress— if progress is possible. 

MR. COWAN: Just reading 
between the lines I had thought 
that this move came at this 
time because the Administration 
did have hopes that Russia 
would intercede. 

VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW: 
I can say this. Our contacts 
with the Soviet Union are in 
depth and of a continuing na- 
, ture on every subject, and we 
. continue to try to maintain the 
closest kind of exchange of in- 



formation. We are constantly 
probing for ways of relieving 
tensions all over the world. 

Polarization Said 
Unfairly Stated 

MR. BRUMFIELD: Mr. Vice, 
President, many of your critics 
have accused you of contribut- 
ing to the polarization of the 
country. If I recall correctly, 
you replied that polarization 
along the issues — or people 
polarization — was healthy. And 
that, indeed, unanimity of opin- 
ion was a myth. Yet the Presi- 
dent in his campaign for elec- 
tion, campaigned to unify the 
country. Would it be improvi- 
dent to say that you believe the 
way to achieve unity is sort of 
like making an omelet, you must 
first crack the eggs? 

VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW: 

I don’t think that is a fair char- 
acterization of my position. 

The point the President was 
making in his inaugural ad- 
dress was that the people of 
diverse political opinions, hav- 
ing just completed a highly 
adversary exercise known as 
the American election, could 
for the moment move away 
from purely partisan consider- 
ations and attempt wherever 
possible to cooperate in carry- 
ing out the mandate of the 
people in that election, which 



was, of course, the program 

that President Nixon cam- 
paigned on. 

Now I have taken the position 
that as we move closer to an- 
other election, we have an ad- 
versary political climate devel- 
oping again. It always gets 
most intense close to an elec- 
tion. 

My assignment is a highly-po- 
litical one. My assignment is to 
elect people of the philosophical, 
ideological and political back- 
ground who will support Presi- 
dent Nixon’s programs. In order 
to do this, I must distinguish 
between them and the people 
they are running against. Of 
course, this is not exactly a 
•bring-us - together-climate’ as 
far as candidates where there 
are firm supporters within par- 
ties are concerned. 

There is not an attempt on 
my part to polarize over such 
matters as race, or creed, or 
economic advantage. This is , 
purely a political polarization. , 
We are out to attract as many , 
voters as we can to the pro- 
grams that we think are best 
for the country. We want Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans. 
This is the kind of polarization I 
refer to as positive polarization. 

You know yourself we don’t 
give our President an over- 
whelming mandate. I can’t 
think of an election where a 
President has received €0 per 
cent of the vote in this country. 
That means at least 40 to 45 per 
cent of the people had to be 
against him even when he took 
office. So that is a polarization 
in itself. 

Exclusion of Some 
from Rest Desirable 

Now I have said on occasion 
this kind of political polarization 
over issues aside, it's valuable 
for us to remember that in a 
nation with over 200 million peo- 
ple everyone cannot become a 
productive and contributing 
member of society. We have 
our prisons, institutions for psy- 
chopaths, paranoids and other 
psychotic personalities. We have 
always had people in society 
who refused to perform their 
obligations to the broader com- 
munity. 

During World War I, we had 
a very high number of desert- 
ers, who wouldn’t go to fight for 



the country. We have had this 
type of people who turn to ’ 
drugs and away from society. • 
They are not new. Back in the 
early days, the Bowery in New 
York was a dramatization of 
the alcoholic dropout. 

What I am saying Is that it 
Is not feasible and practical to 
expect that everybody can be 
brought into a productive citi- 
zenship. We mast recognize it 
Is important to separate some 
of these people from our so- 
ciety so they don’t impede and 
impair our progress. Not iu 
any callous way, but separate 
them for the good of the ma- 
jority who want progress and 
want a good community. 

MR. SCHNEIDER: What is 
your opinion of the Commission 
on pornography’s report?, What 
is the significance of this report 
and do you feel anything will 
ever come of it? 

VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW: 
Well, I confess that I have not 
read that long report in its en- 
tirety. It happens to be on my 
desk and I haven’t gotten into it 
yet. I have read the accounts of 
the conclusions. 

I am aware as any concerned 
parent would be of the focus in 
the entertainment world toward 
the complete license in matters 
that relate to sexual mores. I 
don’t approve of this. I deplore 
he descent of the theatrical 
arts, for example, into postures 
where they are totally repelling 
and actually stated to be repul- 
sive by some of the reviewers 
who attend many movies and 
plays. 

A national weekly maga- 
zine’s top man who reviews 
these plays just came flat out 
and said he couldn’t take any 
more of this kind of thing. And 
I think it is wrong to assume 
that the Danish approach to this 
matter— which is that if you 
make it as commonplace as ba- 
con and eggs, no one will listen 
to it any more— I think that is a 
, fallacy. 

Smut Corrosive 
to Young Minds 

Young people have intense 
drives in many directions. One 
of them is a very high sexual 
drive. It is very, very bad to 
take a young mind that doesn’t 
have the balance of experience 
and subject him or her to this 
kind of material. It has a corro- 
sive effect on his personality. 



The worst thing it ooes, 111 my 
judgment, is that it takes up 
time this young person could be 
applying to appreciation of oth- 
er forms of entertainment and 
art. It would be beneficial be- 
cause these other forms have a 
tendency to reinforce an effec- 
tive and contributing role in 
community relations with other 
people. So I am very much 
against the permissive attitude 
that is in the report and I think 
that what has happened to our 
motion pictures, some of our 
music, certainly the plays that 
are in the legitimate theater, 
the off-Broadway theater, is 
pretty bad. 

And I think most of the peo- 
ple who thought this was a 
novelty at first are getting rath- 
er sick of it It makes a rather 
indigestible diet of material that 
.doesn’t lead to any gratification 
!of the senses, just a blunting of 
the one animal characteristic. 

MR. FERGUSON: Mr. Vice 
President, you just stated your 
attitude on this particular mat- 
ter, what would you do about 
it? Or indeed would you attempt . 
to regulate it? 



VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW: 
Well, we have a proposed group 
of bills before the Congress now 
which would make it much 
more difficult to disseminate 
this information through the 
mails and encourage the exer- 
cise of much more rigid stand- 
ards of social acceptability. It is 
the most difficult area in which 
to legislate — there isn't any 
question about iL It is almost 
impossible to tell when you get 
to the line when something be- 
comes so in bad taste that it is 
unacceptable. It depends on the 
contemporary feeling in the 
community. 

I think we should attack it 
from the point of view that 
we must protect our young 
people from being inundated 
without their solicitation in 
many cases by this kind of 
material. We mnst regulate 
the mails in that respect. 
Beyond that, it becomes a 
matter of the standards of judg- 
ment by those people in the ad- 
vertising community and in the 
theatrical community to police 
themselves to the extent they 
don’t foist this material on the 
public. Beyond that, it becomes 
a matter of the average citizen 
— this might be the most im- 
portant of all — refusing at the 
box office to support this mate- 
rial. 

And, of course, the novelty of | 



it has been of sucn impact that 
it has been very successful fi- 
nancially, which Is one of the 
problems we have with it. But I 
don’t claim that it is an easy 
thing. It is difficult to cope 
with. We should go back in the 
other direction. 

In my judgment, the attitude 
of simply opening it up and say- 
ing, well if everybody looks at 
it, it will go away; this is not 
feasible. In Denmark, the claim 
is made that it has reduced sex 
crimes a great deal. The truth 
of that matter, according to ex- 
perts along that subject, what 
used to be sex crimes, are not 
sex crimes any more. They are 
still happening but they are no 
longer criminal misdemeanors. 
So therefore it shows a great 
reduction. 

MR. WILD: What do you see 
as the long-range prospects of 
the apace program? We are 
particularly interested because 
we build the boosters here. 

Decline in Space 
Support Analyzed 

VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW: 
Well, as chairman of the Space 
Council. 1 have been naturally 
somewhat disappointed because 
our public support for the space 
program diminished to some ex- 
tent due to the requirement of 
additional domestic spending 
and also there was some attri- 
tive reaction because of the fail- 
ure of the last Apollo shot to 
generally accomplish its mis- 
sion, though there was great 
public rejoicing that the won- 
derful feat of recovery was 
achieved. 

Our space program, com- 
peting as it does with so 
many other vital and highly 
expensive federal efforts and 
domestically, our efforts to 
implement the Nixon Doctrine 
by moving our troop presence 
down but at the same time 
maintaining our military as- 
sistance to those nations col- 
laborating in their own de- 
fense, this h3s to discourage 
the space program. 

I don’t think we should be 
glum about it forever, because I 
see the Russians are moving 
very energetically again in their 



space program and we are to 
some extent human enough to 
react that as we see them mak- 
ing additional progress, the spur 
will come to us to accelerate 
our efforts — just as it did 
when they put up Sputnik. We 
are a very highly competitive 
people. I think we are going to 
go along with it; not as fast as 
first predicted after the heady 
wine of that first moon landing, 
but I do believe it is a very 
important thing to proceed with. 

We must recognize this is the 
true frontier we face in the 
world today, and even though 
the benefits of space exploration 
may be only relative to the an- 
cilliary programs connected 
with it that effect the environ- 
ment, matters of that type. 
Nonetheless, it is a vast un- 
known out there and we don’t 
know in 100 years how impor- 
tant something out there we 
may discover will be to us. We 
just have to continue to test 
our frontiers. 

MR. PHELPS: Mr. Vice-Pres- 
ident, what do you see in rela- 
tion to the end of the draft and 
the establishment of a profes- 
sional army? 

Volunteer Army 
Long-Range Goal 

VICE-PRESIDENT AGNEW: 

I think that once we have the 
war in Vietnam over, we then 
have the door open to establish 
a truly professional army. As to 
the draft, I don’t think it is rea- 
sonable to think that even with 
the lower levels of military 
maintenance m personnel who 
are necessary with the war 
being wound down to some ex- 
tent that we can move into im- 
plementation of a volunteer 
army immediately. 

But I think as a long range 
goal, it is a good one. Frank- 
ly, I like it a lot belter than 
the idea of total conscription 
that has been advanced, mili- 
tary and nonmilitary, for 
young people. 

One of the great benefits of 
the draft reform has been that 
we no longer have young people 
subjected to the draft for six or 
seven years; they are at least 
able to limit their vulnerability 
to the one year and make their 
plans accordingly. 

MR. PHELPS: To me, the es- 



